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It  is  possible  to  argue  that  two  implications  can  be  drawn 
from  Calvin’s  teaching  and  indeed  from  the  New  Testament,  with 
regard  to  the  church’s  attitude  to  the  state,  or  to  its  relationship 
with  the  civil  magistrate,  to  use  Reformed  terminology:  one  is  that 
the  church  should  work  directly  with  the  state,  either  theocrati- 
cally  or  under  the  best  possible  terms,  with  or  without  establish- 
ment; the  other  is  the  high  view  that,  since  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  of  this  world,  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  should  have  no 
direct  doings  with  the  civil  power.  These  two  attitudes  have  come 
into  conflict  again  and  again  in  Scotland,  though  not  held 
consistently  by  any  particular  group  or  denomination.  In  fact,  the 
church  has  had  to  live  within  the  confines  of  the  state  and  phrases 
like  “the  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer”  can  only  be  relative 
terms  so  long  as  the  church  is  composed  of  sinful  men,  albeit 
redeemed,  and  the  state  composed  of  many  more  who  do  not 
submit  to  the  church’s  moral  and  spiritual  standards  nor  accept 
its  teaching  and  its  values. 

It  has  been,  too,  a feature  of  life  in  the  Scottish  reformed 
church  that  at  a number  of  fork-points,  the  unity  of  the  church 
itself  has  seemed  of  less  importance  than  a matter  of  principle. 
After  the  Revolution  in  1690,  what  became  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  broke  away  because  of  the  loss  of  a 
covenanted  relationship,  with  its  theocratic  connotations.  In  1712, 
when  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  the  episcopalians  were  given 
a kind  of  recognition  by  law  and  the  “one  face  of  the  Kirk”,  with 
consequent  disciplinary  power,  was  lost.  In  1733  and  1761, 
seceders  saw  themselves  as  breaking  free  from  a church  which 
had  become  subservient  to  the  law  of  the  state  in  the  form  of  the 
Patronage  Act,  although  each  year  formal  protest  was  made 
against  the  law.  About  the  time  when  that  protest  ceased  to  be 
made,  things  began  to  change  in  the  church  itself  and  the 
Evangelical  party  grew  stronger  until,  having  failed  in  its  struggle 
to  get  the  power  and  law  of  the  state  to  change,  it  tried  to  break 
the  deadlock.  The  whole  church  was  to  move  into  an  area  where 
state  obligations  would  disappear  and  so  therefore  state  control  by 
law,  although  there  was  hope  of  keeping  church  obligations  to  the 
state  — the  duties  rather  than  the  values  of  establishment.  The 
Free  Church,  formed  in  1843,  was  only  partly  successful  and  the 
measurement  of  that  failure  was  the  bitterness  that  entered  into 
the  nineteenth-century  relationships  with  those  who  would  not  join 
in  their  magnificent  act  of  renunciation.  All  the  secessions, 
however,  were  accompanied  with  professions  of  willingness  to 
return  to  a “purified  establishment”,  even  if  there  was  never  any 
clear  definition  of  what  that  would  mean. 
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The  seceders  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mostly  gathered 
together  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1847,  were 
declared  voluntaries,  in  contradistinction  from  the  official  Free 
Church,  although  fairly  soon  some  Free  Kirkers  were  drawn  into 
the  voluntary  ranks.  They  became  more  and  more  proud  of  their 
wonderful  financial  achievements.  By  1870,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  recovered  its  nerve  and  greatly  increased  its  general 
position,  to  the  surprise  and  anger  of  the  Free  Church.  Things 
were  made  worse  by  the  passing,  by  Disraeli’s  government,  of  the 
act  abolishing  patronage  in  1874,  after  Gladstone’s  Liberals  had 
been  persuaded  by  Rainy1  not  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.2  The  Benefice  Act  passed  after  1843  had  been  working 
badly,  creating  a lawyer’s  paradise,  but  the  underlying  desire  to 
popularise  the  church  seemed  blatantly  unfair  to  Free  Kirkers 
who  had  fought  the  battle  and  paid  the  price  by  loss  of 
endowment.  But  in  the  bitterness,  reason  and  charity  went  out 
with  prejudice  and  the  church  that  broke  away  on  the  issue  of 
patronage  was  seen  as  using  every  weapon  to  oppose  the  abolition 
of  patronage  in  its  sister  church. 

The  period  1863-73  had  been  taken  up  in  the  attempt  by  the 
Free  Church  to  achieve  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians, 
during  which  period  the  majority  under  Rainy  persuaded  itself 
that  establishment  was  not  a fundamental  principle.  “The  Church 
of  Christ,”  said  Rainy,  “has  no  liberty  to  become  the  slave  even 
of  its  own  history.  History  is  great,  but  Christ  is  greater.  He  is  a 
present  Lord  with  a present  will  and  the  Church  abides  in  Him.”3 
But  Begg4 5  raised  the  Highlands  and  the  threat  of  a split  meant 
that  the  Free  Church  drew  back  from  union  until  1900,  after  the 
Free  Presbyterians  had  left  in  1892,  and  even  then  a significant 
minority  went  its  own  way.  From  1874,  Robert  Rainy  of  the  Free 
Church  and  Professor  John  Cairnss  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  led  a great  struggle  against  establishment  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  since  responsibility  for  care  of  the  poor  and 

1 Robert  Rainy,  D.D.  (1826-1906),  minister,  Huntly  Free,  1851;  D.D.,  1862; 
professor  of  church  history,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  1862;  principal,  1874- 
1901;  moderator,  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1887,  United  Free  Church 
General  Assembly,  1900,  1905;  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

2 See  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  The  Life  of  Principal  Rainy,  i,  257;  A.  L. 
Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Victorian  Scotland,  91. 

3 Simpson,  Rainy,  i,  177. 

4 James  Begg,  D.D.  (1803-83),  minister,  Paisley  Middle,  1932;  Liberton,  1835; 
joined  the  Free  Church,  minister,  Free  Liberton  at  Newington,  Edinburgh; 
D.D.,  1847;  moderator,  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1865;  active  in  social 
affairs;  opposed  Rainy  on  many  issues;  see  T.  Smith,  Life  of  James  Begg. 

5 John  Cairns,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1818-92),  minister,  Berwick  Secession,  1845,  and 
professor,  United  Presbyterian  Church  Theological  Hall  from  1867;  D.D., 
1858;  moderator,  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  1872;  professor  in  Edinburgh. 
1876,  principal,  1880;  see  A.  R.  MacEwen,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Cairns. 
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provision  for  education  had  passed  to  the  civil  authority,  dis- 
establishment meant  disendowment  — and  disendowment  without 
compensation,  the  teinds  etc.  being  used  for  civil  purposes.  A 
continuing  attempt,  by  pressure  and  petitions,  was  made  to  force 
the  Liberals  to  espouse  the  cause,  but  Gladstone  was  busy;  the 
Irish  question  was  imminent  and  he  feared  what  the  result  would 
be  for  the  Liberal  cause  in  England.  In  November  1885  in  the 
Assembly  Hall,  he  gave  his  “no”.  In  1894,  when  the  Liberals  were 
again  in  power  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron’s  bill  for  disestablish- 
ment, with  gradual  disendowment,  might  have  passed,  the 
government  suddenly  fell,  and  with  it  the  bill.6 

During  the  last  50  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  made  a number  of  moves  towards  union  with  the  Free 
Church,  sometimes  unofficially.  In  1859  Robertson  of  Ellon,7  in 
1867  Crawford8  in  his  moderatorial  address  put  out  feelers  and  in 
1869  Charteris9  wrote  to  Taylor  Innes.10  Charteris  passionately 
desired  reconciliation  and  pleaded  with  Taylor  Innes  for  approach 
to  union  on  “equal  terms”,  but  the  church’s  spiritual  subjection 
to  the  state  was  still  the  bone  of  contention.  In  1870,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  recorded  its  “hearty 
willingness  and  desire  to  take  all  possible  steps,  consistent  with 
the  principles  on  which  this  Church  is  founded,  to  promote  the 
reunion”,  and  a Union  Committee  was  formed  with  Professor 
Crawford  and  Lord  Polwarth  as  joint  Conveners.11  But  by  1875 
relations  were  worse  than  ever.  In  1878  another  attempt  was 
made;  the  General  Assembly  called  the  Free,  United  Presbyterian, 
Reformed  Presbyterian  and  Original  Secession  Churches  to  come 
into  “frank  and  friendly  conference  in  the  hope  of  cementing  a 
Union”.12  Again  in  1886  the  Assembly  repeated  the  exercise  and 
this  time  a reply  came  from  the  Free  Church.  “Would  the  matter 
of  the  state  relationship  be  open  for  discussion?”,  to  which  the 
Assembly  replied:  “The  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  false  to  her 
trust  if  she  accepted  a proposal  that  would  seem  to  imperil  the 
religious  advantages  secured  to  the  people  of  Scotland  by  the 

6 Simpson,  Rainy,  ii,  148f. 

7 James  Robertson,  D.D.  (1803-60),  minister,  Ellon,  1832;  D.D.,  1843;  professor 
of  church  history,  Edinburgh  University,  1844;  moderator,  General  Assembly, 
1856;  responsible  for  Endowments  Fund  and  establishing  many  new  parishes. 

8 Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  D.D.  (1812-75),  minister,  Cults,  1834;  Glamis, 
1838;  Edinburgh  St  Andrew’s,  1844;  D.D.,  1844;  professor  of  divinity, 
Edinburgh  University,  1859;  moderator,  General  Assembly,  1867. 

9 Archibald  Hamilton  Charteris,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1835-1908),  minister,  St  Quivox, 
1858;  New  Abbey,  1859;  Glasgow  Park,  1863;  professor  of  biblical  criticism, 
Edinburgh  University,  1868,  1898;  D.D.,  1868;  founder  of  Life  and  Work, 
Woman’s  Guild,  Order  of  Deaconesses;  moderator,  General  Assembly,  1892- 
see  A.  Gordon,  Life. 

10  Simpson,  Rainy,  i,  264.  Taylor  Innes  was  an  advocate  and  author  of  The  Law 
°J  Creeds  in  Scotland;  Free  churchman  and  life-long  friend  of  Rainy. 

11  See  Augustus  Muir,  John  White,  89. 

12  Ibid.,  92. 
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Revolution  Settlement  and  the  Treaty  of  Union”.13  The  Church  of 
Scotland  Defence  Committee,  formed  to  fight  disestablishment, 
had  waved  its  banners  vigorously  and  there  was  little  room  for 
manoeuvre. 

Meetings  took  place  unofficially  in  1894  and  1895  without  the 
intransigent  Rainy  and  Hutton14  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  considerable  agreement  was  reached,  but  again  the 
problem  of  establishment  was  insoluble.  The  words,  however,  of 
Professor  Henry  Calderwood15  pointed  prophetically  in  the  right 
direction:  ‘‘In  the  event  of  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  the  British  Legislature,  on  memorial  from  the 
Established  Church  and  the  concurrence  of  the  sister  Presbyterian 
churches,  may  recognise  the  reconstituted  Presbyterian  churches 
as  de  facto  the  National  Church.  . . .”  After  1900,  the  atmos- 
phere changed;  there  was  a common  hymn  book,  ministers  of  the 
two  large  denominations  became  more  friendly  and  worked 
together  in  parochial  duties;  there  was  deep  sympathy  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  with  the  United  Free  Church  after  the  1904 
House  of  Lords’  decision.  The  United  Free  Assembly  of  1906 
passed  an  important  act  in  hope  that  it  might  never  again  lose  its 
property  by  a court  decision  which  bound  it  to  an  unchanging 
constitution;  the  act  declared  the  church’s  spiritual  independence, 
including  the  right  to  modify  her  constitution,  subordinate 
standards,  and  so  forth;  the  fundamental  beliefs  were  stated. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  men  of  vision  like  Charteris  and 
Dr  Archibald  Scott16  of  Edinburgh  St  George’s,  and  supported  by 
Dr  Mair,17  the  church  lawyer,  conferred  with  one  another  and  put 
out  feelers  toward  men  of  vision  in  the  United  Free  Church.  On 
27  March  1907, 18  Scott  introduced  an  overture  in  Edinburgh 
presbytery  suggesting  a conference  on  co-operation  between  the 
churches.  John  White19  wanted  the  conference  to  include  all 


13  Ibid.,  96. 

14  George  C.  Hutton,  D.D.  (1825-1908),  minister,  Paisley  Canal  Street.  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  1851;  principal,  United  Presbyterian  Church  Theological 
Hall,  1892;  joint  principal,  Glasgow  United  Free  College,  1900;  moderator. 
United  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1906;  D.D.,  1906;  devoted  voluntary. 

15  Muir,  White,  100;  Henry  Calderwood,  LL.D.,  minister,  Glasgow  Greyfriars. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  1856;  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  Edinburgh 
University,  1868;  died,  1897. 

16  Archibald  Scott.  D.D.  (1837-1909),  minister,  Perth  East,  1860;  Abernethy, 
1863;  Glasgow  Maxwell,  1865;  Linlithgow,  1869;  Edinburgh  Greenside,  1871; 
D.D.,  1876;  Edinburgh  St  George’s,  1880;  moderator,  General  Assembly, 
1896.  See  Hon.  Lord  Sands,  Dr  Archibald  Scott  and  his  Times. 

17  William  Mair,  D.D.  (1830-1920),  minister,  Lochgelly,  1861;  Ardoch.  1865; 
Earlston,  1869-93;  author  of  Digest  of  Church  Laws. 

18  Muir,  White,  106. 

19  John  White,  C.H.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1867-1951),  minister,  Glasgow  Shettleston, 
1900;  South  Leith,  1904;  Glasgow  Barony,  1911-34;  D.D.,  1920;  moderator, 
General  Assembly,  1925.  and  Union  Assembly,  1929;  C.H.,  1936;  principal 
architect  of  Union. 
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branches  of  the  Scottish  church,  including  episcopalians.  The 
overture  came  to  the  Assembly  but  little  was  done  because  the 
question  of  Free  Church  money  was  still  unresolved.  A committee 
was  appointed  with  Dr  Norman  MacLeod20  as  convener  to 
consider  under  what  terms  the  church  could  enter  into  talks. 

After  the  Union  in  1900,  there  were  attempts  in  the  United 
Free  Assembly  to  call  a halt  to  the  battle-cry  of  disestablishment 
but  Rainy’s  persistence  prevailed  and  shortly  before  the  Assembly  of 
1907,  the  United  Free  Church’s  church  and  state  committee,  in 
accordance  with  Assembly  policy,  sent  a manifesto  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  Campbell-Bannerman,  asking  for  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.21  In  1908,  the  United 
Free  Assembly  changed  the  order  of  business  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  disestablishment.  With  the  growing  need  to  face  up 
to  real  discussion,  the  United  Free  Church  was  reinforcing  its 
position,  and  it  is  important  to  understand  that  there  was  a real 
threat  hanging  over  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  A Liberal  government  might  at  any  time  have  seen  fit 
to  take  action. 

In  1908,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Dr  McLeod’s  committee  moved  for  conference  in  a friendly  and 
generous  spirit  on  the  present  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  “union  for  which  many  hearts  long 
and  pray”.  After  John  White,  Dr  Mair  and  Cooper22  had  asked 
for  more  than  the  committee,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  the 
deliverance  and  the  United  Free  Assembly  responded  generously 
and  appointed  a committee.  The  United  Free  Assembly  in  1909 
replied  with  the  momentous  decision  — “we  wish  unrestricted 
conference  on  union”. 

Two  negotiating  committees,  each  of  100,  were  appointed  to 
confer  — the  Church  of  Scotland  one  with  Dr  Norman  MacLeod 
and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh23  as  joint  conveners  and  John  White 
as  clerk;  the  United  Free  one  with  Dr  Archibald  Henderson24  and 


20  Norman  MacLeod,  D.D.  (1836-1920),  minister,  Glasgow  St  Columba’s,  1862; 
Blair  Atholl,  1868;  Edinburgh  St  Stephen’s,  1875;  Inverness,  1890-1906- 
deputy  clerk,  General  Assembly,  1894;  principal  clerk,  1907 

21  Muir,  White,  111. 

22  James  Cooper  D.D  D Litt.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (1846-1922),  minister,  Broughty 
Ferry  St  Stephen  s,  1873;  Aberdeen  East,  1881;  D.D.,  1892;  professor  o^ 
ecclesiastical  history  Glasgow  University,  1898;  moderator,  General  Assembly, 

oi  a occjesio*°8Ist'  hturgiologist  and  revered  high  churchman. 

IS  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  6th  baron;  secretary  for  Scotland,  1885-1903-  very 
active  churchman  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  London,  and  supporter  of 
->a  * General  Assembly;  reconciling  influence;  died,  1921 

l3?7nder.S°v  (L837-1927)’  minister-  Cneff  Free,  1862;  senior 

Unhed  Frl!°rt,  eiJ  r the,FrAee  Church  Assembly,  1888;  principal  clerk, 
uJ  d fZ  As$embly’  1900'16:  D D-.  1890;  moderator, 

Chirch  Col  ege  T9Cf8  2iner  ^ Prindpa1’  Glasgow  United  Free 
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Dr  George  Robson25  as  joint  conveners  and  Professor  Alexander 
Martin26  as  clerk.  They  worked  through  sub-committees  of  30. 
After  seven  meetings,  and  much  work  behind  the  scenes,  largely 
concerned  with  the  national  recognition  of  religion  and  freedom  of 
action,  an  interim  report  was  presented  to  the  Assemblies  of  1910. 
This  contained  a careful  survey  of  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
churches  which  told  of  severe  imbalance  in  pastoral  care  and 
showed  the  crying  need  for  a combined  attack  on  the  problem  of 
evangelisation.  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  in  1910 
dealt  with  a matter  important  for  union  negotiations.  It  approved 
a new  form  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  permitted 
to  the  Assembly  by  a paragraph  introduced  into  the  1905 
Churches  (Scotland)  Act,  the  main  provisions  of  which  had  been 
to  rectify  the  situation  created  by  the  House  of  Lords’  decision  in 
1904  on  Free  Church  property.  The  revision  of  the  formula 
brought  the  Church  of  Scotland  more  or  less  into  line  with  the 
United  Free  Church  which  had  behind  it  the  United 
Presbyterians’  Declaratory  Act  of  1879  and  that  of  the  Free 
Church  of  1892.  The  elders’  formula  had  been  amended  in  1889 
but  until  1905  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  no  power  to  amend  the 
Act  of  1693. 

Discussion  went  on  apace  in  1911  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
the  high  church  party  led  by  Professor  Cooper.  John  White,  more 
and  more,  was  becoming  the  driving  force.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  courts  had  legal  power  but  no  spiritual 
freedom  — for  example  to  alter  the  Confession  of  Faith;  whereas 
the  United  Free  Church  lacked  legal  power  but  possessed  spiritual 
freedom.  A new  constitution  was  needed  which  the  church  should 
prepare  and  present  to  parliament  for  ratification;  this  would  not 
be  formal  disestablishment  — not  conferring  of  powers  by  the 
state  but  a recognition  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  church  as  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  emphasis  would  not  be  on  establishment 
but  on  the  church  as  national,  in  historic  continuity  with  the 
church  of  the  Reformation,  free  from  state  intrusion  but  entitled 
to  its  protection.  John  White  kept  insisting  that  the  reunited 
church  must  have  the  duty  of  providing  the  ordinances  of  religion 
in  every  parish  of  the  land,  and  the  ancient  endowments  must 
somehow  be  preserved.  His  statesmanlike  speech  at  the  Assembly 
in  1911  was  largely  directed  to  those  who  might  think  that  the 
next  logical  step  would  be  too  much  in  retreat  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland’s  position;  and  he  appealed  for  confidence  by  attacking 

25  George  Robson,  D.D.  (1842-1911),  minister,  Inverness  Union  Street,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  1866;  Perth  Bridgend  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1895- 
1902;  moderator,  United  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1903. 

26  Alexander  Martin,  D.D.  (1857-1946),  minister,  Edinburgh  Morningside  Free 
Church,  1884;  D.D.,  1898;  professor  of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theology.  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  1897-1927;  principal,  1918-35;  moderator,  United  Free 
Church  General  Assembly,  1920  and  1929. 
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the  United  Free  position.  “The  thinking  people  of  Scotland,”  he 
said,  “will  recognise  that  she  [the  Church  of  Scotland]  has  been 
generous  in  her  proposals  and  that  she  has  given  a full  and 
practical  expression  of  her  desire  for  union.  She  has  indeed  gone 
a generous  length.  I think  she  has  gone  as  far  as  she  need  go.  She 
must  take  her  stand  where  she  now  is!”27  In  spite  of  the  reper- 
cussions in  the  United  Free  Church  to  these  words  and  of  White’s 
farewell  sermon  in  South  Leith,28  they  were  probably  necessary  for 
the  reassurance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  before  the  next  moves 
could  be  made. 

The  United  Free  Church  was  prepared  to  mark  time  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  next  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  business  committee  asked  the  procurator,  C.  N. 
Johnston,  K.C.,29  to  draw  up  what  became  known  as  the 
Memorandum,  a preamble  for  a bill,  with  notes  to  show  how  the 
intentions  of  the  1911  report  might  put  into  effect.  After 
amendment  and  approval  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Hundred,  it 
was  passed  to  Henderson.  Vigorous  opposition  came  from  Cooper 
and  Wotherspoon,30  but  the  United  Free  leaders,  who  had  been 
sceptical  about  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  intentions,  now  saw 
something  surprisingly  positive  and  constructive.  It  has  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  a Liberal  government  was  in  power  with 
strong  disendowment  intentions  and  a kind  of  protective  ally  of 
the  United  Free  Church.  In  1912,  both  General  Assemblies  had 
the  very  significant  memorandum  before  them  and  in  the  months 
afterwards  there  was  intense  questioning  about  every  possible 
implication  regarding  endowments  and  recognition  of  a national 
church.  The  press  was  brought  into  the  matter  by  anti-unionists 
in  both  churches.  But  by  the  time  of  the  Assemblies  in  1913, 
things  had  improved  and  the  United  Free  leaders  led  their 
Assembly  to  accept  the  content  of  the  memorandum.  Dr 
Henderson  carried  the  day  with  a conciliatory  and  most  helpful 
speech.31  The  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  instructed  its 
committee  to  draft  a constitution  and  “place  it  before  the  next 
Assembly  with  a view  to  its  transmission  as  a Basis  of  Union  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church”.  The  business 
committee  began  the  work,  and  John  White  prepared  a draft 
which  was  discussed  and  amended.  Others  presented  their 
attempts  and  by  December  a document  — The  Articles  — was 

27  Muir,  White,  135f. 

28  Ibid.,  136. 

29  Christopher  N.  Johnston,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  advocate,  procurator  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  1907-18;  the  Hon.  Lord  Sands,  elder  at  Edinburgh  St  Stephen’s, 

1892-1934. 

30  Henry  J.  Wotherspoon,  D.D.  (1850-1930),  minister,  Burnbank,  1880; 

Edinburgh  St  Oswald  s,  1894-1923;  notable  liturgiologist.  His  brother,  Arthur 

W.  Wotherspoon,  held  similar  views  very  strongly. 

31  Muir,  White,  148. 
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ready  for  the  Hundred.  It  avoided  any  attempts  to  deal  with 
endowments  and  was  concerned  to  define  the  church’s  spiritual 
freedom  and,  as  White  said,  “in  doing  so’’,  they  sought  to  “avoid 
all  approach  to  ultramontanism”  in  the  attempt  to  “avoid  the 
taint  of  erastianism”.32  But  it  caused  bitter  opposition  from 
Cooper’s  small  group  to  which  the  “faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints”  was  very  dear.  They  charged  the  documents  as  being  the 
foundation  of  a creedless  church.  Others  saw  a hated  “dis- 
establishment” coming  to  a church  whose  establishment  they  had 
defended  for  so  long.  Cooper  wanted  the  doctrinal  first  article 
strengthened  with  a declaration  of  the  faith  and  when  a move  of 
reconciliation  was  made,  he  wished  a statement  to  be  included 
which  would  bind  the  church  for  all  time  never  to  alter  the 
wording  of  the  expression  of  the  faith.  This  was  ably  resisted  by 
Dr  Mair  who  pointed  out  that  the  church  has  never  listed 
doctrines  that  were  essential  and  the  United  Free  Church’s  Act 
Anent  Spiritual  Independence  in  1906  had  made  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  Since  Nicaea  again  and  again  there  had  had  to  be  re-phrasing 
of  the  church’s  faith.  But  Cooper  and  Wotherspoon  prepared  a 
minority  report  on  Doctrinal  Testimony  and  National  Religion  for 
the  Assembly  of  1914. 

There  was  private  discussion  on  the  acceptability  of  the 
articles  to  the  United  Free  Church  and  John  White  had  to  do 
battle  in  the  Synods  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  against  the  die-hards 
and  also  in  Glasgow,  Dumbarton  and  other  presbyteries.  In  some 
fear  that  premature  decision  might  be  adverse,  it  was  decided  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  1914  should  be  asked  to  send  down  the 
Articles  for  discussion  and  comment,  not  under  the  Barrier  Act. 
In  any  case,  it  was  felt  that  the  United  Free  Church  should  see 
them  before  any  finality  was  reached.  The  Assembly  agreed  and 
allowed  the  minority  report  to  go  down  but  with  an  explanatory 
note.  Discussion  was  also  to  begin  with  the  United  Free  Church. 
“So  long,”  said  John  White,  “as  the  conferences  are  being  held, 
it  is  believed  that  politicians  refuse  to  deal  with  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church”.33  But  there  was  real  fear  that  the  Church 
Liberation  Society  might  succeed  in  persuading  Liberal  members 
of  parliament  to  make  disendowment  an  issue  in  the  coming 
general  election,  as  a lever  for  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England.34 

Then  came  war  and  it  very  soon  was  realised  that  the  things  of 
union  must  wait  for  the  days  of  peace.  There  was  an  interim 
report  in  1915,  a brief  meeting  in  1917,  but  it  was  March  1918 

32  Ibid..  152. 

33  Ibid..  171. 

34  By  this  time,  the  majority  in  the  United  Free  Church  had  probably  realised 
that  there  could  be  no  reality  in  the  prospect  of  disendowment  in  Scotland;  but 
disestablishment  in  England  was  still  a live  issue  and  at  any  time  politicians, 
albeit  belatedly,  might  have  sought  a battle-cry. 
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before  the  Hundred  met  again.  Then  Professor  Cooper  repeated 
his  strong  opposition  to  the  first  article,  feeling  so  strongly  that  he 
might  lead  a secession.  After  debate,  there  was  compromise  and 
that  difficulty  was  overcome.  In  the  heat  of  war,  relations  between 
the  churches  and  ministers  greatly  improved  as  in  so  many 
spheres  they  worked  together.  There  were,  however,  bitter 
arguments  about  the  loss  of  establishment  and  “surrendering  to 
the  United  Frees”,  about  the  role  of  lord  high  commissioner,  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  about  the  moderator’s  precedence.  Dr 
Henderson  was  delighted  with  the  articles,  only  noting  one 
omission  — the  reference  to  God  as  a God  of  love  — and  the 
change  was  quickly  made. 

The  Assembly  of  1919  sent  the  articles  to  presbyteries  for 
approval  or  rejection  and  a joint  statement  was  issued  by  both 
churches.  The  General  Assembly  report,  too,  revealed  that  the 
joint  conference  had  agreed  that  endowments  should  not  be 
secularised.  The  intention  had  been  to  send  the  articles  down 
under  the  Barrier  Act  but  Lord  Sands  (who  as  C.  N.  Johnston 
had  been  procurator)  changed  his  mind,  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  church  to  adopt  the  articles 
before  parliament.  The  Commission  of  Assembly  in  December 
learnt  that  98  per  cent  had  approved,  and  authorised  the 
committee  to  approach  parliament  for  an  act  to  embody  the 
articles. 


Delegates  met  Lloyd  George  at  Downing  Street  in  March  1920 
and  in  May  Bonar  Law  announced  that  the  government  would 
introduce  a bill.  By  February  1921,  nothing  had  happened 
because  of  post-war  reconstruction  and  John  White  went  to 
London  to  see  Bonar  Law  and  Robert  Munro,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland.  Bonar  Law  saw  difficulties  to  come  over  teinds, 
but  very  soon  the  king’s  speech  promised  a bill.  At  the  second 
reading,  introduced  by  Munro,  MacCallum  Scott,  a member  of 
the  United  Free  Church  committee,  opposed  because  there  was  no 
mention  of  teinds  and  out  of  fear  that  the  church  might  become 
episcopal.  Opposition  also  came  from  Tom  Johnston,  who  did  not 
like  the  thought  of  the  United  Free  Church  becoming  part  of  the 
establishment,  and  from  several  others,  but  A.  J.  Balfour  gave 
support  as  did  three-quarters  of  the  Scottish  members.  The  bill 
passed  without  a division.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  died  iust 
before  the  vote.  In  the  Lords  the  chancellor,  Lord  Birkenhead, 
followed  by  Lord  Haldane,  commended  the  bill;  others  followed 
and  all  went  well.  The  lawfulness  of  the  Articles  Declaratory  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  recognised  by  the 

nntC  'il  Vnd  }}  Ge0‘  V’  29;  they  were  to  come  int0  operation 
on  such  date  as  his  majesty  would  fix  by  Order  of  the  Council. 
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business  of  endowments  had  been  settled.  This  was  the  next  step 
and  was  business  for  the  government  rather  than  for  the  church. 
There  was  annoying  delay  before  even  a departmental  committee 
under  Lord  Haldane  could  begin  work  in  April  1922.  The  other 
members  of  committee  were  Sir  George  Adam  Smith,35  John 
Prosser  the  crown  agent,  both  from  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  Sir  Joseph  Maclay36  and  Sir  James  M.  Dodds,  both 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  real  task  was  to  find  a way  by 
which  the  teind  system  could  be  adapted  to  one  over  which  the 
church  had  complete  control,  but  the  change  must  be  acceptable 
to  the  heritors  who  paid.  Haldane’s  ideas  were  set  forth  in  April 
1923;  teinds  should  be  redeemed  by  the  heritors  for  a fixed  sum, 
immediately  or  by  instalments,  which,  invested  in  consols  would 
produce  an  equivalent  annual  amount.  The  Court  of  Teinds 
would  be  abolished.  Church  buildings,  manses,  glebes  etc.  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  church.  Arrangements  were  proposed  for 
burgh  churches,  parliamentary  churches,  exchequer  grants  and  so 
forth.  By  May,  the  General  Committee  of  the  church  was  able  to 
report  to  the  Assembly  on  the  proposals  and  move  for  acceptance, 
subject  to  minor  amendments.  The  United  Free  General  Assembly 
was  pleased  with  the  proposals.  A special  committee,  with  John 
White  and  J.  A.  S.  Miller,  W.S.,  as  conveners,  was  appointed  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  preparation  of  a teinds  bill. 

The  secretary  of  state  was  now  Lord  Novar  who  took  a lordly 
attitude  and  was  not  prepared  for  discussion  before  the  bill 
appeared  in  parliament,  on  15  January  1924  in  the  Lords. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  very  soon  succeeded  Baldwin,  with  the 
support  of  Liberal  members,  but  it  was  an  awkward  time  for  the 
measure  to  come  before  the  legislature.  The  Novar  Bill,  moreover, 
differed  from  the  Haldane  Report  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the 
amount  of  redemption  of  teinds.  There  was  real  danger  that  the 
bill  might  be  dropped,  but  after  vigorous  lobbying  by  John  White, 
Lady  Frances  Balfour  and  many  others,  it  received  a second 
reading  in  April.  Ijlaldane,  as  lord  chancellor,  supported  it.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the  chief  opposition  was  coming  from 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Scottish  Land  and  Property 
Federation,  who  felt  that  they  were  being  made  to  pay  the  price  of 
union.  A meeting  between  the  Federation  and  church  representa- 
tives in  Edinburgh,  and  other  meetings  of  a committee  of  three  on 
either  side  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  lord  advocate,  came  to 
nothing.  During  the  Assemblies  of  1924  the  prospect  looked 
bleak.  A private  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 

35  Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  D.D.  (1856-1942),  minister, 
Aberdeen  Queen's  Cross  Free  Church,  1882;  professor  of  Old  Testament, 
Glasgow  Free  Church  College,  1892;  D.D.,  1893;  principal,  Aberdeen 
University,  1909-35;  knighted.  1916;  moderator.  United  Free  Church  General 
Assembly,  1916. 

36  Later  Lord  Maclay. 
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Scotland  was  to  be  held  on  26  May  and  an  open  meeting  on  the 
union  proceedings  on  27  May.  On  23  May,  at  a meeting  with  the 
Federation  representatives,  John  White,  realising  that  progress 
otherwise  was  impossible,  suggested  that  instead  of  compulsory 
redemption  of  teinds  there  should  be  a permanent  land-charge, 
like  a feu  duty,  to  make  priority  over  all  other  charges.  This  was 
risky;  it  might  not  be  enough  for  United  Free  Church  leaders, 
and  it  was  a departure  from  the  Haldane  Report  which  the 
Assembly  had  accepted.  However,  when  the  landowners  expressed 
pleasure,  White  pressed  for  more  than  the  average  of  the  previous 
50  years  as  the  basis,  and  after  a tustle  it  was  agreed  that  5 per 
cent  should  be  added. 


When  the  Assembly  met,  there  was  delight  and  general 
emotion  that  the  end  was  in  sight.  The  United  Free  Church  was 
not  so  pleased  but  Dr  Henderson,  who  through  all  the  years  had 
been  helpful  and  constructive,  suggested  that  things  might  not  be 
so  bad  if  a civil  trust  could  act  as  a collector  of  the  teind  charges. 
Principal  Martin  s fear  was  that  there  would  be  a secession  from 
the  United  Free  Church  over  the  issue  of  accepting  state 
endowments.  He  suggested  it  might  help  if  exchequer  grants 
could  be  given  up.  The  suggestions  of  both  were  partly  effective; 
one  by  the  collection  of  teind  charges  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
General  Trustees  created  by  act  of  parliament  in  1921,  and  the 

other  by  redemption  of  exchequer  grants  after  negotiation  with  the 
treasury. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr  John  Young,  who  had  been  a joint 
convener  of  the  United  Free  Union  Committee,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Barr,37  preparation  for  secession  proceeded  on  apace  by 
press  and  platform  propaganda.  The  hope  was  to  stop  the  union, 
and  the  United  Free  Church  Association  worked  hard  to  this  end. 

A very  complicated  bill  had  now  to  be  presented  to 
parliament,  and  the  lord  advocate,  Alan  Menzies  the  church’s  law 
agent  and  Dr  John  White  all  laboured  to  get  things  right.  First  it 
went  to  the  Lords  in  June,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the 
Commons  and  there  was  anxiety  that  it  might  be  crowded  out. 

hen  m the  autumn  of  1924  came  a change  of  government  and 
Baldwin  became  prime  minister.  There  was  vigorous  lobbying 

10  i^nud°u  ?nd  the  king  s sPeech  referred  to  the  bill  which 
would  be  before  the  Commons  in  the  next  session.  The  second 
reading  debate  took  place  on  10  February  1925  and  the  chief 
opposition  came  from  the  Rev.  James  Barr,  who  had  been  elected 
a member  of  parliament,  and  from  Rosslyn  Mitchell.38  In  the 


37  riafr  (b°n’  1862)’  r£inister-  Johnstone  and  Wamphray  Free  Church 

M FrCe  Church’  18%:  Govan  St  Ma^'s  United  See 

v-nurcn,  1907;  home  mission  secretary,  United  Free  Church  1970-  m,>mw  f 

parliament,  Motherwell.  1925;  adhered  to  UniteS  F ee SinuiS) 

38  Glasgow  lawyer;  member  of  parliament  for  Paisley.  8)’ 
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meetings  of  the  Scottish  grand  committee,  John  White  had  a desk 
of  his  own,  beyond  the  bar,  so  that  he  could  be  referred  to  for 
facts.39  Amendments  were  made,  expunging  payments  under  one 
shilling  and  redeeming  those  between  a shilling  and  a pound  at  18 
years’  purchase  with  18  years  to  pay.  Those  over  one  pound  could 
be  redeemed  by  private  arrangement  with  the  church.  The 
difficult  transfer  of  burgh  churches  and  stipend  was  settled  after 
agreement  with  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Corporations. 

The  bill  had  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  in  May  1925, 
but  it  still  had  to  go  to  the  Lords  again.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1925,  with  John  White  as  moderator,  began  to  meet  on  19  May, 
the  day  when  the  Lords  were  giving  the  bill  its  second  reading. 
On  Tuesday,  26  May,  White  was  to  report  on  the  union  situation 
and  move  that  the  Declaratory  Articles  of  1921  be  sent  down 
under  the  Barrier  Act.  On  the  same  day  the  Lords  were  to  have 
the  third  reading,  but  the  result  would  be  too  late  for  the 
Assembly.  Dr  John  White  then  sent  the  telegram,  which  has 
become  famous  — “House  of  Lords  must  sit  Monday”.  And  the 
House  of  Lords  met.40  The  Church  of  Scotland  (Property  and 
Endowments)  Act  1925  then  only  needed  the  royal  assent. 

The  United  Free  Church  Assembly  in  1925  asked  all 
presbyteries,  kirk  sessions  and  congregations  if  they  considered  all 
obstacles  to  union  had  now  been  removed.  The  General 
Assemblies  of  1926,  adjourned  for  two  weeks  because  of  the 
general  strike,  learnt  that  18  per  cent  of  the  United  Free  Church 
was  against  union.  The  church  leaders  began  a publicity 
campaign  to  sweep  away  wrong  ideas  thrown  out  by  the  anti- 
union minority.  The  vote  of  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  Assembly  of 
1925  was  almost  unanimously  in  favour.  The  final  stage  in  the 
journey  towards  union  was  the  appointment  in  1926  of  new 
committees  to  draw  up  the  Basis  and  Plan;  a formidable  task  if 
one  examines  the  resultant  document.  John  White  and  Lord 
Sands  were  joint  conveners  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  committee 
with  J.  Hutchison  Cockburn41  as  secretary.  Principal  Martin,  who 
succeeded  the  ageing  Dr  Henderson,  and  R.  J.  Drummond42  were 
joint  conveners  of  the  United  Free  committee,  with  A.  N.  Bogle43 

39  Muir,  White,  239. 

40  Ibid.,  242. 

41  James  Hutchison  Cockburn,  D.D.,  D.Theol.,  Litt.D.  (1882-1973),  minister, 
Mearns,  1908;  Glasgow  Battlefield,  1914;  Dunblane,  junior,  1918;  senior, 
1944;  moderator,  General  Assembly,  1941. 

42  Robert  James  Drummond,  D.D.  (1858-1951),  minister,  Kilmarnock  Princes 
Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  1883;  Edinburgh  Lothian  Road.  1890; 
D.D.,  1891;  moderator,  United  Free  Church  General  Assembly,  1918;  died 
father  of  the  church. 

43  Andrew  Nisbet  Bogle  (1868-1957),  minister,  Larbert  Free  Church,  1896;  Leith 
North  United  Free  Church,  1903;  secretary  at  United  Free  Church  offices, 
1916;  secretary,  Church  and  Ministry  Department,  1929-1945;  D.D.,  1923; 
moderator,  General  Assembly,  1930. 
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as  secretary.  Sub-committees  and  working  groups  were  set  up  to 
deal  with  every  aspect  of  the  churches’  life.  The  Basis  included 
fundamental  matters  on  which  agreement  had  already  been 
reached  and  the  Plan  encompassed  those  things  on  which 
differing  usage  and  practice  had  to  be  reconciled. 

In  the  Basis,  after  the  “whereases”  and  union  wording  there  is  a 
declaration  of  the  church’s  liberty  set  forth  in  the  act  of  the  United 
Free  Church’s  Assembly  of  1906  and  the  articles  approved  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1926,  and  then  a list  of 
leading  documents,  setting  forth  the  constitutions,  standards, 
rules  and  methods  of  the  United  Church,  and  thereafter  arrange- 
ments for  the  continuance  of  acts  and  procedures  of  both 
Assemblies  until  amended,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  re-united  church.  Next  came  the  preamble, 
questions  and  formula  to  be  used  in  ordinations  and  inductions. 
The  Plan  contained  arrangements  for  constitution  and  powers  of 
courts,  training  for  the  ministry,  property  and  finance,  rules  and 
forms  of  procedure,  discipline,  constitution  of  committees, 
relations  with  other  churches  and  admission  of  ministers  from 
other  churches.  Amazingly,  the  draft  Basis  and  Plan  was  ready 
for  the  Assemblies  of  1927,  when  it  was  sent  down  to  every 
presbytery  and  every  kirk  session  with  the  request  for  comments. 
In  1928,  the  adjourned  General  Assemblies  in  November  sent 
down  a revised  document  under  the  Barrier  Act  and  by  May 
1929,  with  the  Duke  of  York  as  lord  high  commissioner,  the  Basis 
and  Plan  of  Union  had  been  approved  by  all  the  home 
presbyteries  of  both  churches.  The  United  Free  Church  had  been 
assured  by  counsel’s  opinion  that  it  had  the  right  to  take  its 
property  into  the  union.  The  General  Assemblies  formally 
adopted  it  and  adjourned  until  October  for  the  union  itself. 

The  union  was  to  mean  big  changes  for  both  denominations 
and  also  small  but  significant  ones;  for  example  the  former 
Church  of  Scotland  had  to  accept  parity  in  numbers  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  presbytery,  synod  and  Assembly.  But  some  in  the 
United  Free  Church  could  not  accept  the  changes  and  arranged  to 
go  their  own  way  as  the  United  Free  Church  Continuing.  Careful 
arrangements  were  made  for  this  by  agreement  — the  use  of  the 
name,  the  distribution  of  legacies  and  gifts  and  also  for  the 
handing  over  of  a sum  of  £25,000  specially  raised  for  the  purpose. 

i!t!L,flln°5ty-  h.ad  flven  assurances  that  there  would  be  no 
ltigation.  Rainy  s influence  is  evidenced  in  the  objections  of  the 

minority  given  in  the  Assembly  Report  of  1922  and  notice  of 
intention  to  secede  was  intimated  in  the  autumn  of  1928  At  the 

abouUtrnei  2m  Seml"^  “ °C,0ber'  22  °Ut  °f  the  membership  of 
about  1,200  voted  against,  and  departed  peaceably  with 

expressions  of  goodwill  from  Dr  R.  J.  Drummond  and  the 

moderator,  Principal  Martin.  On  1 October  1929,  the  two 

Assemblies  met  in  their  own  halls.  After  formal  business,  they  set 
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out  next  morning  for  St  Giles’  to  worship  together,  meeting  at  the 
top  of  the  Mound;  Dr  Joseph  Mitchell44  of  Mauchline,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  moderator  and  Dr  Martin,  the  United  Free 
Church  moderator,  shaking  hands  and  walking  together  with  Dr 
John  White. 

Of  the  events,  excitement  and  exaltation  of  that  day,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  deal  in  detail.  They  are  all  described  in  The  Kirk  of 
Scotland  1560-1929  by  John  Buchan  and  George  Adam  Smith, 
and  in  the  church  publications  of  the  time.  The  event  was  unique 
and  tremendously  significant.  The  tide  of  divisiveness  had  been 
turned.  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  a constitution  and  a relation- 
ship to  the  civil  power  which  might  well  be  the  envy  of  churches 
everywhere.  She  was  national  and  yet  spiritually  free,  she  had  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  Scottish  people  as  members  and 
cared  for  many  more;  she  had  a wonderful  missionary  network 
overseas.  Her  government  was  conciliar  and  mature,  her  intention 
tolerant  and  evangelical.  Much  remained  to  be  done,  for  example, 
the  union  and  re-adjustment  of  parishes  where  there  was  duplica- 
tion and  triplication  of  ministry;  great  tasks  had  to  be  faced.  As 
Dr  Martin  said,  “one  was  the  penetration  of  the  secular  mind 
which  is  rapidly  coming  to  present  very  similar  features  every- 
where and  the  other  the  evangelisation  of  the  world”.  Time  was 
needed  for  the  atmospheres,  in  which  each  church  had  lived,  to 
mingle  and  become  one.  The  order  and  dignity  of  Church  of 
Scotland  services,  the  evangelical  enthusiasm  and  generosity  of 
the  United  Free  Church  had  still  to  be  appreciated  by  many  who 
had  lived  together  through  all  the  years  of  separation  in  worship. 
But  in  1929  the  church  was  poised  for  action  and  if  any  event 
could  declare  that  readiness  it  was  the  reunion  Assembly  which 
took  place  in  Annandale  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  beginning  in  the 
afternoon  of  2 October  1929.  1,200  were  assembled  in  the  bus 
garage,  transformed  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron.  In  the  absence  of  the 
king,  who  had  hoped  to  be  present,  the  Duke  of  York  was  lord 
high  commissioner  and  sat  in  the  throne  gallery.  On  the  platform 
were  the  two  moderators,  clerks,  procurator,  ex-moderators,  the 
secretary  of  state,  judges,  lord  provosts,  lords  lieutenant, 
principals  of  universities,  heads  of  professions,  high-ranking 
servicemen,  representatives  of  protestant  churches  from  abroad, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Davidson  of  Lambeth. 
After  psalm,  lesson  and  prayer  by  Principal  Martin  in  the  chair, 
the  minutes  of  Assemblies  and  records  of  agreement  to  unite,  with 
other  documents,  were  laid  on  the  table.  Then  Lord  Sands  moved 
the  decisive  Resolution  of  Union.  “Three  great  tasks,"  he  said, 
“lie  before  the  United  Church  — to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  in  every  corner  of  the  land  by  intensive 

44  Joseph  Mitchell,  D.D.  (1859-1931),  minister,  Mauchline,  1890-1930;  D.D., 
1916;  moderator,  General  Assembly,  1929. 
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territorial  work;  to  gain  and  keep  a hold  upon  the  rising 
generations  and  train  them  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God;  and  to 
carry  the  royal  banner  to  the  nations  in  the  far-flung  mission- 
fields  of  the  world”.  Dr  Drummond  seconded.  Then  Principal 
Martin  and  Dr  Mitchell  in  turn  made  declaration  of  the  union 
and  sealed  it  by  giving  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
The  Uniting  Act  was  then  signed  while  psalm  72,  18-19  was  sung. 
Dr  Mitchell  took  the  chair,  and  Principal  Martin,  seconded  by 
William  Whitelaw,  moved  the  election  of  Dr  John  White  as 
moderator.  The  king’s  commission  and  letter  were  then  read  and 
the  Duke  of  York  addressed  the  Assembly.  Dr  White  replied  and 
then  gave  his  address,  looking  towards  further  union,  and  to  the 
church’s  tasks  in  the  days  to  come.  During  that  day  and  the  next, 
days  of  exaltation  and  expectation,  days  of  formal  business  and 
speeches  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  from  visitors,  the 
eyes  of  the  United  Church  were  turned  to  the  future. 

And  what  of  that  future?  It  will  be  for  future  historians  to 
estimate  why  the  Church  of  Scotland  — reunited  after  400  and 
many  more  years  of  experience  and  20  years  of  intensive 
concentration  on  its  shape  and  task,  its  constitution  the  result  of 
the  balance  of  the  conciliar  and  the  authoritative  and  given  the 
Gospel  to  proclaim  in  all  its  fulness  with  freedom  and  power  — 
has  not  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength  and  claimed  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  far  more  of  the  people  of  this  land,  and  taken  the 
royal  banner  to  far  more  of  the  people  in  the  far-flung  mission- 
fields  of  the  world.  The  world  has  changed  greatly  even  during 
the  50  years  since  1929  and  the  tasks  before  the  church  are  very 
different  from  those  which  faced  the  churchmen  in  the  period  of 
the  Disruption.  The  problems  for  the  church  are  far  more 
undamental  than  they  have  been;  yet  the  success  in  achieving 

U™n  *n  ,1?29tis  Proof  that<  given  dedication  and  with  the  power 
o the  Spirit,  the  problems  can  be  solved  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  world  shown  the  truth  and  walk  in  the  way  of  love  and 
goodness  and  peace  which  leads  to  life. 
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volumes  of  Andrew  L.  Drummond  and  James  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Victorian 
Scotland,  1843-1874  (1978)  and  The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland,  1874-1900 
and  also  in  the  biographies  of  leading  churchmen:  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  Life  of 
Principal  Rainy  (two  volumes);  (one  volume  popular  edition);  A.  R.  MacEwan,  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Cairns  (1895);  Arthur  Gordon,  The  Life  of  Archibald 
Hamilton  Charteris  (1912);  the  Hon.  Lord  Sands,  Dr  Archibald  Scott  and  His 
Times  (1919). 

A very  full  bibliography  is  provided  in  Rolf  Sjolinder’s  Presbyterian  Reunion  in 
Scotland,  1907-1921  (1962)  392ff. 


